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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 
mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. Their names, addr 
phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Pee ls necek sce 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


DAP ENS, BOR di ccweves 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash........ 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


William-I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building § 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


eeeae Yeal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass........ 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo........ 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca... 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Now York, N.Y... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


esses and tele- 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest-E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


Chicago,.I1l1........- Lillian Calhoun 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
312-353-6976 
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Week of April 2, 1973 
FROM FARM TO WORLD BANK, 
WITH A HAND FROM NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

WASHINGTON -- It's a long way from a farm outside Snow !ill, North Carolina, to 
a polished desk at the World Bank here, but Thelma Harper made it, with some help from 
the Neighborhood Yovth Corps (NYC). 

Most of the credit must go to Miss Harper, a young lady with determination enough 
to hold down two part-time jobs while keeping up with and excelling in a full-time 
business college program. 

But without NYC, she might not have gotten her start toward a business college 
diploma. It was June 1969, and Miss Harper had only a year to go at South Green High 
School in Snow Hill. If she was going to go beyond high school, money was needed. 

Miss Harper's father was a farmer, and the crops of tobacco and corn he wtaised 
were enough to feed and clothe six growing girls and boys. But anyone needing tuition 
money to fulfill an ambition had better be able to raise it herself. 

NYC had a job available that summer, at $1.30-an-hour, as a clerical aide to B.F. 
Crawford, principal of the high school. Miss Harper worked 30 hours a week through 
August, and when school reopened in September put in several hours a week in the NYC 
office. 

After graduation, she was prepared for a job in a program helping youngsters going 
on to college. And so by the fall of 1970, when she entered Durham (N.C.) Business 
College, she actually had performed many of the duties she was being trained for. 

And she had $400 saved, which, along with a $1200 grant from the college, helped 
settle her $2,000-a-year tuition bill. 

That helps explain how she won the following awards while helding down those two 
part-time jobs: 

1. The Clarence Bonnette Award for Outstanding Leadership as Delta Beta X President 
for 1971-72. 

2. Best Student in Shorthand, 1971. 


3. Best All-Around Female Student, presented by the Durham College Alumni, 1971-72. 
(MORE ) 
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The 1971 summer, between her two years at Durham, Miss Harper had come to 
Washington to work for a temporary help agency, which placed her at the World Bank. The 
bank and its affliates lend about $3 billion a year to 122 member nations for development 
purposes. Its employees number approximately 3,300, and the headquarters are housed in 
five separate buildings here. 

Miss Harper worked out so well, that she was re-hired after graduation from 
business college. She is currently private secretary to the evaluation officer for the 
office of program and budget. 

She is still saving her money, because she did have to take out a repayable federal 
National Defense Student Loan. She is also saving her money for another reason many 


other Washingtonians share -- getting back home on long weekends. 


# # # 








Week of April 2, 1973 


"TRAGIC STORY' 


THE LIFE OF A BLACK WORKER 
AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


WASHINGTON -- The "most tragic story" in a collection of autobiographical profiles 
of 75 American workers at the turn of the century was told by a black under the title 
"New Slavery in the South." 

"By contrast with the native sons and even immigrants, who in spite of hard work 
and obstacles were able to fight their way up the economic ladder, the most tragic story 
in the book is about the 'New Slavery in the South,''' declared a reviewer in the 
February Monthly Labor Review, published by the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The 75 profiles were first published in The Independent, a weekly magazine, between 
1902 and 1906, and reissued under the title of Workers Speak: Self-Portraits. The 
volume is one of 105 being published as a basic labor collection for libraries. 

The original editor of the autographies deliberately compared them to Plutarch's 
classic Lives of Greek and Romans. He observed: "If Plutarch had given us the life 
stories of a slave and hoplite, a peasant and a potter, we would wiliingly have dispensed 
with an equivalent number of kings and philosophers." 

This is what an American "slave" at the turn of the century told an interviewer: 

"IT went off to a neighboring plantation and hired myself out to another man. The 
new landlord agreed to give me forty cents a day and furnish me one meal... The Captain 
came over to the new place and brought some kind of officer of the law. The officer- 
pulled out a long piece of paper from his pocket and read it to my new employer. When 
this was done I heard my boss say: I beg your pardon, Captain, I didn't know this nigger 
was bound out to you... So I was carried back to the Captain's. That night he made me 
strip off my clothing down to my waist, had me tied to a tree in his backyard, ordered 
his foreman to give me thirty lashes with a buggy whip across iy bare back ... I never 
went to school a day in my life. Today I can't write my own name. I signed a contract-- 
that is made my mark ... about 40 able-bodied Negroes, bound in iron chains, and some 
of them handcuffed were brought out to the Senator's farm ... these men were prisoners 


who had been leased to the Senator from the State of Georgia at about $200 each per year. 
(MORE ) 
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. Strange to say not a great number of these people died while I was there, though 
a great many came away maimed and bruised, and in some cases disabled for life.... 
t Barring two or three severe and brutal whippings which I received, I got along very 


well, all things considered..." 














Week of April 2, 1973 


JOB PLACEMENTS RISE SHARPLY FOR BLACKS, POOR 

WASHINGTON -- A dramatic 3l-percent rise in job placements of blacks took place 
between the first half of fiscal 1971 and the corresponding period in 1973 (June through 
December). 

In announcing the rise, Administrator Robert J. Brown of the U.S. Employment 


Service said that placements of poor people rose 62.8 percent and placement of minorities 


increased 37.4 percent. 


The "turnaround" in Employment Service volumes of persons placed in jobs, and 
jobs listed by employers, began late in 1971 after five years of a downward spiral, 


he said, and is continuing a sharply upward path. 


In the first half of fiscal 1972, Brown said placements of the poor soared by 39.1 


percent over the first half of fiscal 1971; placements of minority members went up by 
20.5 percent. 

In the first half of fiscal 1972, 1,309,000 persons sade placed -- an increase 
of 21.5 percent over the 1971 half-year figure. In the same period this year 1,610,000 
were put into jobs, Brown said, an increase of 49.5 percent over the 1,077,000 placements 
made in the first half of fiscal 1971. 

Nonagricultural job listings alone, he said, for the first half of fiscal 1973 
totaled 3,838,000 -- up sharply from the 3,060,000 and the 3,057,000 totals listed 
for the first half of fiscal year 1971 and 1972 respectively. 

He said that as is always the case, some employers listing job openings with 
the Employment Service filled those jobs directly or through private agencies, and in 
other cases, no suitable applicant appeared at ES offices. 

"We are proceeding on the theory," Brown declared, "that the more job listings 
we have, the better we can serve the work needs of the poor, the disadvantaged, and the 
minorities. While emphasizing our services to employers so we can list a maximum number 
of jobs, we are continuing to stress the placement of those who are disadvantaged." 

Brown released the following statistics showing the rapid rise in job placements 


in the first half of fiscal 1971, 1972, and 1973: 


(More) 
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lst half 
FY 1971 


Individuals placed 1,077,000 
Minorities (*) 390 ,000 


Poor (*) 261,000 


lst half 


FY 1972 


1,309 ,000 
470,000 


363,000 


% Increase 


lst half 


FY 1973 


1,610,000 
536 ,000 


425,000 


% Increase 


(Over '71) 


—{(*) There is overlapping in these categories, i.e., a person may be both poor and a 


minority group member. 


The Employment Service is a Federal-State system, operated by each State and 


financed through the Department of Labor, with funds derived primarily from a tax 


on employer payrolls. 











Week of April 2, 1973 


WILLIAM H. KOLBERG PICKED BY PRESIDENT NIXON 
FOR TOP MANPOWER POST 


WASHINGTON -- President Nixon announced recently his intention to nominate 
William H. Kolberg of Bethesda, Md., to be Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower. 

In this position, Mr. Kolberg, 46, will administer Federally funded manpower 
training and work-experience programs and the Federal-State Employment Security System. 

Since October 1970, Mr. Kolberg has served as assistant director for program 
coordination of the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) in Washington, D.C. 

As assistant director, he was in charge of OMB's field operations. He set up a 
new office to service, support and direct the Federal Regional Council and the Federal 
Executive Board syftems. 

‘ In addition, he was responsible for "crisis" management in areas in which the 
President attaches high importance -- such as administering aid following hurricane 
Agnes in 1972 and helping set up Phase I of the economic stabilization program. 

From August 1968 to October 1970, the veteran Federal official worked as Associate 
an Administrator for Policy, Evaluation and Research in the Labor Department. 

Mr. Kolberg was Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for Administration for the 
nine months prior to his appointment as Associate Manpower Administrator. 

Before joining the Labor Department, he served in various capacities with the 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget from 1951 to 1967. 

From 1965 to 1967, he was assistant chief for labor and manpower in the Budget 
Bureau's Education, Manpower, and Science Division; from 1963 to 1965, he was assistant 
chief of the Labor and Welfare Division; from 1962 to 1963, he was chief of the 
Public Health branch, and from 1951 to 1962, he was. a budget examiner. 


Mr. Kolberg started in the Federal Government in 1951 as a junior management 


assistant with the Department of Interior. 


(MORE) 
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Mr. Kolberg has received numerous awards for outstanding government service. In 


1970, the Secretary of Labor presented him with the Department of Labor's Award for 


Distinguished Achievement. The citation accompanying the award praised Mr. Kolberg 
for “outstanding contributions and imaginative leadership in research, policy develop- 
ment, planning and evaluation in the manpower areas; and for his instrumental role in 
implementing numerous initiatives in the whole area of manpower training." 

Born on May 7, 1926 in Nome, North Dakota, Mr. Kolberg received his B.A. degree 
(Phi Beta Kappa) in political science in 1949 and his M.S. degree in government 
management in 1950 from the University of Denver. 

In graduate school, he was a Carnegie Fellow in local government administration. 

Mr. Kolberg is married to the fomrer Louise Alport of St. Louis, Mo. They live 
with their daughter Alison, 2, in Bethesda, Md. He has four children by a previous 


marriage. 











Week of April 2, 1973 


PAUL J. FASSER, JR. PICKED BY 
PRESIDENT FOR LABOR-MANAGEMENT POST 

WASHINGTON--President Nixon has recently announced his intention to nominate Paul 
J. Fasser, Jr., as Assistant Secretary of Labor for Labor-Management Relations. 

Fasser, 46, who will also be Administrator of the Labor-Management Services 
Administration, will be responsible for the Labor Department's labor-management 
relations activities. 

The Labor-Management Services Administration administers three laws -- the Labor 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
and veterans reemployment provisions of the Military Selective Service Act of 1967. 

It also administers major parts of Executive Order 11491, as amended, which governs 
labor-management relations in the Federal service. 

Mr. Fasser has been Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower and Manpower 
Administrator since October 1970. In this position he was primarily responsible for 
the operations of Federal manpower programs and related activities. 

He joined the U.S. Department of Labor after 19 years with the United Steelworkers 
of America. 

Mr. Fasser started with the Steelworkers Union in 1951 as a research associate 
in the Research Department, moved to the Arbitration Department in 1963 as a contract and 
arbitration technician, and became assistant director of the Contract Administration 
Department in 1967. 

With the Steelworkers Union, he served as administrator of major programs related 
to the negotiation of collective bargaining agreements in the basic steel, can, and 
aluminum segments of the Union's jurisdiction. In addition, he headed the Arbitration 


Division of the Contract Administration Department. 


Mr. Fasser was educated in the public schools of Farrell, Pennsylvania. While 


working summers at the Steelworkers headquarters offices in Pittsburgh, he attended 
Grove City College; the University of Pittsburgh, where he studied business 
administration, and the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations of 


(MORE ) 
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Cornell University, where he received his B.S. degree in Industrial and Labor Relations 
in 1951. 

A World War II veteran, Mr. Fasser served in Europe with the 45th Infantry 
Division. 

Born in Gary, Indiana, Mr. Fasser is married to the former Mae A. Carino of 


Pittsburgh. The Fassers have three children and make their home in McLean, Virginia. 











Week of April 2 


_THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--FEBRUARY 1973 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.7 percent in February, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. Almost two-thirds of the 
rise was due to higher prices for food. Price increases for fuel oil, gasoline, rent, 
property taxes, and some apparel items also contributed significantly to the rise. 

The February index was 128.6 (1967=100), 3.9 percent above a year ago. 

After seasonal adjustment, the February increase was 0.8 percent. Prices of 
food, including restaurant meals and snacks, rose an average or 2.2 percent while prices 
of nonfood commodities increased 0.5 percent after seasonal adjustment. The services 
index rose 0.4 percent. 

In the 6-month period ending in February--which includes 5 months of Phase II 
and 1 month of Phase III--the CPI increased at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
5.2 percent, compared with 2.5 percent in the preceding 6 months ending in August 1972. 
This acceleration was due to a faster rate of increase in the food index. The annual 
rate of advance in the CPI in the most recent 3 months--November to February--was 6.3 
percent. 

The index of food purchased in grocery stores--the major part of the total food 


index--rose 2.3 percent in February following an increase of 2.5 percent in January. 


With the exception of eggs, prices of most types of food increased substantially in 


February. Prices of meats, poultry, and cereal and bakery products increased considerably 
more than eonetently. Prices of dairy products and fresh vegetables rose contraseasonally, 
Prices of fresh fruits increased less than usual. Egg prices, however, declined sharply. 
The index of food away from home--restaurant meals and snacks--increased 0.4 percent. 

The index of nonfood commodities increased 0.3 percent instead of declining 
as it usually does in February. A particularly large increase in prices of fuel 
oil, together with higher prices for women's and girls' apparel, footwear, and gasoline 


(More) 
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accounted for about three-fourths of the rise in the nonfood commodities index. 
Prices also increased for textile housefurnishings, home maintenance and repair commodities, 
housekeeping supplies, and alcoholic beverages. There were small declines in the prices 
of men's apparel, furniture, appliances, new and used cars, and tires. 

The index for services rose 0.4 percent. Higher charges for rent and most 
household services contributed significantly to the rise. In addition, there were increases 
for auto repairs, beauty and barber shop services, and hospital services. Physicians' 
fees and charges for most recreational and apparel services also were higher. Auto 
insurance charges and local transit fares, however, decreased slightly. 

Approximately 120,000 individual prices were collected directly by the Bureau 1 

. 

of Labor Statistics in February for use in the index. Approximately 80 percent of these 
quotations fejrccent monthly comparisions. Sixty-four percent of these monthly 
comparisons were unchanged, and 9 percent decreased, and 27 percent increased between 
January and February. The proportion of food and nonfood commodity prices increasing was 
substantially larger than in January. The number of service prices increasing and the 
number decreasing were smaller than in January. The February index also includes 23,000 
price comparisions to February from periods prior to January, of which 18,500 cover the 
quarterly span from November to February. About 15 percent of these increased. In 


addition, about 4,500 rental units were surveyed in February and 19 percent of these 


reported rent increases from August. 











Week of March 26, 1973 


REAL EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY 1973 

WASHINGTON -- Average weekly earnings rose six-tenths of one percent from January 
to February, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The figures are for real earnings--- or earnings in constant dollars -- after 
allowance for the usual seasonal change. They cover full and part-time workers in 
production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the economy. 

Real earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes 
in the Consumer Price Index. The six-tenths of one percent rise is for gross earnings 
before deductions. 

The increase resulted from a longer average workweek (four-tenths of one hour) 
and higher average hourly earnings (one percent), partly offset by higher consumer prices 

eight-tenths of one percent on a seasonally adjusted basis. 

Compared with a year earlier, real average weekly earnings were up 2.5 percent. 

(Before adjustment for prices and seasonal changes, average weekly earnings were 
$139.48, compared with $131.01 a year earlier.) 

Spendable earnings in current dollars -- weekly pay after deductions for Social 
Security and Federal income taxes -- rose 1.2 percent in February (seasonally adjusted) 


for a worker earning the average weekly pay with taxes at rates applicable for a married 


person with three dependents. 


After adjustment for changes in consumer prices, real spendable earnings for these 
wage earners rose four-tenths of one percent (seasonally adjusted) from January and were 


one percent above a year ago. 

The smaller over-the-year increase in average spendable earnings -- compared with 
gross average weekly earnings -- is largely the result of an increase in Social Security 
taxes for 1973. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing: power was 110.5 in 
February, seasonally adjusted, 0.9 percent lower than in January and 1.7 percent above 
a year ago. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of 
interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage 


industries. 
# # # 

















Week of April 2, 1973 





FRED G. CLARK NAMED TO HIGH LABOR DEPARTMENT 
POST 


WASHINGTON -- Fred G. Clark, former Deputy Assistant Commissioner (Administration) 













of the U. S. Bureau of Customs, has been appointed Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Administration and Management, Labor Secretary Peter J. Brennan announced recently. 
Mr. Clark, 49, will be responsible for directing a wide range of administrative 
and management programs within the U.S. Department of Labor, Secretary Brennan said. 
Mr. Clark's appointment -- a career assignment -- required approval by President Nixon. 
He had served as Deputy Assistant Commissioner of the Customs Bureau, Washington, 
D.C., since March 1972. 


Before going to the Customs Bureau in June 1970 as Director of Personnel, Mr. 















Clark was a civilian employee of the U.S. Air Force. He began his Federal Career as 

an investigative clerk at Pepperrell Air Force Base, Newfoundland, in 1942 and remained 
with the Air Force for 28 years, except for seven months as an employee of the U.S. 
Consulate in St. John's, Newfoundland, Canada, in 1947-48. 
He held several increasingly responsible positions during his years with the Air 
Force. He was Director of Civilian Personne] at Pepperrell Air Force Base from 1952 

to 1956; Special Assistant to the Chief, Overseas Affairs Branch, Director of Civilian 
Personnel, Washington, D.C., 1956 to 1957; Director of Civilian Personnel, Westover 
Air Force Base, Massachusetts, 1957 to 1969, and Chief, Eastern Field Office, Strategic 
Air Command, 1969 to 1970. 


A graduate of the U.S. Civil Service Executive Seminar at Kings Point, N.Y., Mr. 









lark has taken many business and government courses during his career. 

He is the recipient of the Secretary of the Air Force Exceptional Civilian Service 
Award; two Meritorious Civilian Service Awards; three Sustained Superior Performance 
Awards, and five Outstanding Performance Ratings. He received a Special Achievement 
Award and the Award for Supervisors in 1972. 

Mr. Clark was born in St. John's, Newfoundland. He is married to the former Enid 
Gamble. They have one son, Allen, and two daughters, Sandra and Donna, and reside in 
Camp Springs, Maryland. 

The family formerly resided in South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

# # # 








Week of April 2, 1973 


WILLIAM J. KILBERG PICKED BY PREISDENT FOR 
TOP LEGAL POST IN LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- President Nixon has recently announced his intention to nominate 
William J. Kilberg of New York City as Solicitor of Labor. 

Mr. Kilberg, 27, a native of Brooklyn, N.Y., has been Associate Solicitor 
of Labor for Labor Relations and Civil Rights since September i971. 

As Solicitor of Labor, he will be responsible for all legal activities 
of the Labor Department, and its legislative program, and will serve as legal adviser to 
the Secretary of Labor and other officials of the Department. 

Mr. Kilberg, a graduate of Harvard University Law School and former apprentice 
electrician, hecame associate solicitor after a year as General Counsel of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

A White House Fellow at the Labor Department from 1969 to 1970, he served as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary while working on projects relating to labor-management 
relations, civil rights and other matters. 

Mr. Kilberg, who spent five summers as an apprentice electrician, received a 
B.S. in labor economics in 1966 from Cornell University, which he attended on a scholarship 
given by Local #3, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. He was also the 
recipient of a New York State Scholarship. He received his J. D. from Harvard University 


Law School in 1969. 


Mr. Kilberg is a member of the American, New York and Federal Bar Associations and 


the American Judicature Society. He has published several articles on labor matters in 
a variety of publications, including the Harvard Journal on Legislation, the Maryland Law 
Review, and the Monthly Labor Review. 

He is married to the former Barbara Greene of Forest Hill, N.Y., they live in 


McLean, Va. 





Dear Consumer 


First Aid 


For Floors 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


The party was a great success—and your floor 
shows it. Surveying the party area, you notice stains 
resulting from those drinks your husband served, not 
to mention a few cigarette burns. 


What can you do? 


According to a new consumer booklet — Floor 
Polish and Floor Care, published by the General Serv- 
ices Administration—you can get those stains and 
burns out of your floor by using a little floor 


“first aid.” 

For removing stains 

caused by alcoholic bev- 

the booklet recom- 
mends this first aid proce- 
dure: Rub the stain with a 
cloth that is dampened in a 
solution of liquid detergent 
and warm water. If the stain 
won't come out, rub it with a 
different cloth dampened with 
denatured alcohol. 

To get a cigarette burn 
out of a wood or cork floor, 
rub the burn with a cloth 
coated with a paste of cigar 
ash and water. On ceramic 
tile, brick or stone floors, the 
booklet recommends a differ- 
ent first aid method: Rub a 
cloth dampened with a solu- 
tion of lemon juice and water. 

In addition to providing 
information on stain removal, 
the new booklet also tells con- 
sumers how to select the right 
kind of floor polish for dif- 
ferent kinds of floors, how to 
apply the polish and maintain 
it, and how to remove the old 
polish efficiently and safely. 

The booklet also contains 
information on safety, includ- 


ing these tips: 

e Keep polishes and remov- 
ers out of the reach of small 
children, as they can be poi- 
sonous if swallowed. If you 
are using a polish or remover, 
don’t leave it open and unat- 
tended if small children are 
around. 

e If your child accidentally 
swallows some polish or re- 
mover, do not panic. Read the 
label for recommended proce- 
dures and call your doctor or 
the local poison control 
center. If any delay occurs 
in getting medical help, you 
can take certain emergency 
action yourself. However, 
never consider emergency ac- 
tion as a substitute for med- 
ical attention. 

For more information on 
floors and floor polish, you 
may want to order Floor Pol- 
ish and Floor Care. The book- 
let is available from Con- 
sumer Product Information, 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009, for 45¢ 
a copy. Make check or money 
order payable to Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 











Week of April 2, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
About 70 percent of all union members are blue collar workers. Only 
about one-tenth of the workers in white collar and service occupations 


are unionized. 


# # # 


The railroad industry is the most highly organized by unions, with a 


membership rate of almost 80 percent. 


Union membership is generally lowest in the Southern states, where about 
one-tenth of all wage and salary workers belong to unions. In every 


other region, the percentage was twice as high or more. 


+ # # 
Unionization is generally lower in areas with less than 250,000 population 
than in metropolitan areas where earnings of union members are higher 


than those of nonunion workers in all except white collar occupations. 


# # # 


Black workers are statistically more likely to be union workers than 
white workers, according to the U.S. Labor Department. 


# # # 





